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THE DECEPTION OF THE SENSES 

T"N current controversies it is often assumed that the deception of 
-*- the senses affords an experimentum cruris to test the validity 
of different theories of knowledge. This assumption appears to me 
to be unwarranted, and I offer, therefore, the following comments 
in support and illustration of this contention. The first section ex- 
presses in general form what I have to say. The other sections are 
little more than restatements and are added in the interest of varied 
illustrations rather than as sections in a progressive argument. Alto- 
gether they constitute a defense of two positions: (1) that the decep- 
tion of the senses is significant not for cognition, but for action ; and 
(2) that speculative theories of knowledge are, and are from the na- 
ture of the case, independent of any empirical evidence to be derived 
from the fact that the senses deceive. 1 



If the deception of the senses is taken to be a fact, then we must 
obviously keep that fact genuine and unequivocal throughout our 
inquiry. We can not profitably admit the fact, use it as evidence 
for a theory of knowledge, and then use this theory to discredit the 
fact or to alter the character which it had as evidence. For we have 
not used the deception of the senses as a supposed fact which a re- 

1 1 am aware that arguments are drawn from other facts of perception, 
such as dreams, hallucinations, after-images, etc., to reinforce the evidence 
which the deception of the senses is supposed to afford. These facts have not 
been overlooked, but they are not here considered. I have found nothing in 
them as yet which modifies in any important way the position here taken. I wish 
to remark also that the abnormal is often given weight altogether dispropor- 
tionate to our knowledge of it. The things we know less about should not set a 
standard for construing the things about which we know more. When we have 
discovered, for instance, why we dream any specific dream, with as much clear- 
ness and certainty as now marks our discovery of why the straight stick appears 
bent, then we can use dreams as unambiguously in evidence for such positions 
as they may support. 
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ductio ad absurdum might overthrow; we have used it as an eviden- 
tial fact which loses its evidential character the moment it is dis- 
credited or altered. In other words, if a theory of knowledge is to be 
proved or disproved by the deception of the senses, that theory can 
not determine the nature or character of the facts of that deception. 
Yet there are arguments offered to our consideration which appear 
like attempts to disprove one theory of knowledge and to prove a 
contrary theory by appealing to the deception of the senses, and 
then, on the basis of the theory thus proven, apparently proceed to 
explain that the deception is not genuine, that it is only a quasi de- 
ception, that the difficulties connected with it consequently vanish. 
Such arguments are not convincing. If the deception of the senses 
is to be an evidential fact, it must be a genuine fact and genuine in 
the same way, both in the theory which it disproves and in the theory 
which it proves. 

A common illustration may be used to put this consideration in 
concrete form. If my eyes deceive me because I see as bent a stick 
which is really straight, I may conclude that I do not see the stick as 
it really is ; but I ought not to go on and say that the stick as it really 
is is, strictly, neither straight nor bent, that, as it really is, it is 
something quite different. If I see as bent a stick which is really 
straight, I must conclude that I do not see the stick as it really is, 
if I mean by "really," "straight"; for, assuredly, if I see it bent, I 
do not see it straight. I may also hold that the stick as it really is 
is, strictly, neither straight nor bent, but my reason for so holding 
can not possibly be the fact that I see as bent a stick which is really 
straight. It must be a totally different reason. In general terms, 
once more, I can not pass from an empirical distinction which is 
taken to be precisely what it appears to be to a speculative distinction 
which is totally different. I can not use one distinction between ap- 
pearance and reality as evidence of or in illustration of a totally dif- 
ferent distinction between appearance and reality. If the stick is 
really neither straight nor bent, then its appearance as bent is not the 
appearance of a stick which is really straight. 

Consequently it seems evident, if the deception of the senses is 
to have any evidential force, that the senses must deceive us in the 
way and in the respect they do deceive us. If I hold, for instance, 
that my senses deceive me because through them things appear to 
me to be distorted, then that is the way in which they do deceive me. 
But if this is so, then the things must be the undistorted originals 
which appear through my senses to be distorted. Otherwise it means 
nothing to say that they appear to me to be distorted. Thus if my 
eyes deceive me because through them a straight stick appears bent, 
then it must be a straight stick which so appears. Otherwise what 
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would it mean to say that I see a straight stick bent 1 If the stick is 
not straight how could my vision of it be a distorted vision 1 It seems 
clear, therefore, that, if the senses deceive me, the things in respect 
to which they deceive me must be themselves of the character in re- 
gard to which I am deceived. The distinction between appearance 
and reality, therefore, in so far as it is denned in terms of the de- 
ception of the senses, implies that the character of appearance and 
the character of reality are comparable and commensurable in the 
same terms. 

In what, however, does the deception of the senses consist? It 
evidently does not consist in any distortion of reality if by that we 
mean that reality appears to us in ways in which it ought not to ap- 
pear. The way in which things appear to us is the natural result 
of discoverable conditions. Reasons are found for it and these rea- 
sons exclude the possibility of another way of appearing. We can 
not say, therefore, that the senses deceive us because they represent 
to us things in a way in which they ought not to represent them. 
That is, there is no deception in the way things appear to us, in the 
appearances. The appearances deceive us, not by being what they 
should not be, but by leading us to do what we should not do, — to 
think that reality is what it is not or to use things as if they were 
not what they are. 

Since the senses do not of themselves reveal to us why things ap- 
pear to us as they do, and since things appear different under dif- 
ferent conditions, it is natural that we should be led into error so 
long as we are ignorant of the reasons why things so appear. But it 
is evident that we should not be led into error if we did not react to 
things as they appear to us. There is thus no cognitive character 
whatever in the appearance of things to us, and consequently no 
cognitive adequacy or inadequacy in what we see, hear, touch, smell, 
or taste. The senses are then not deceitful, although we may be de- 
ceived by them just as we may be deceived by the absolute candor of 
a statement. Not only are the senses not deceitful, but they would 
be so if by their means things did not appear to us as they do, pro- 
vided, of course, that the conditions under which things appear re- 
main unchanged. Naturally we can not entertain the supposition 
here implied, because we are so well assured that if things appeared 
to us different from what they now do, the conditions of their ap- 
pearance would be different from what they now are. Yet we may 
imagine into what hopeless confusion of action we should be plunged 
if things always appeared the same while the conditions of their ap- 
pearance constantly changed. 

It seems evident, therefore, that the appearances of things are in 
no sense cognitive, but that cognition arises only as we react to these 
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appearances. The deception of the senses is significant, then, not for 
cognition, but for action. To see a straight stick bent is not to see 
erroneously. Such a sight could never lead us into error if we 
never reacted to it as if we were seeing a bent stick. A fisherman's 
spear does not err, for the fish does not appear to it. The fisherman 
may err, not because the fish appears to him, but because he does not 
allow for the water. Thus it is the reacting to appearances which 
leads to knowledge, and furthermore, this reacting must be of a 
specific kind. It must be what we call conscious reacting and this 
type of reacting has never been successfully reduced to the fact of 
appearance itself. 

These considerations seem to me to be quite sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion that the deception of the senses is a trivial matter in 
any theory of knowledge. But the distinction between appearance 
and reality may not be a trivial matter in the theories of knowledge 
which I have called speculative. If I read these theories aright, I 
discover that they do not begin with the distinction between appear- 
ance and reality, but conclude with it. They do not appeal to 
straight sticks which look bent as evidence. It is only by inadvert- 
ence that they seem to rely on such facts of experience, and they fre- 
quently profess to discard such reliance altogether. Their procedure 
is quite different. They ask you to consider not what you mean 
when you say that a stick which is really straight looks bent, — for 
they are, I take it, quite willing to admit that you mean then some- 
thing for action and not for cognition — but they ask what you mean 
when you say that a stick or any other supposedly isolable fact of 
experience is real. In other words they ask, What is it to be real? 
And they insist that no fact of experience can measure up to the 
standard set by the answer to that question. They then conclude 
that the facts of experience are appearance and not reality. 

Such speculative theories exist. It is their procedure, standing 
as it does in such marked contrast to experimental procedure, that 
makes them impressive and challenges attention. They do not claim 
that the facts of experience are not strictly reality, on the ground 
that the senses deceive, because the deception of the senses is itself a 
fact of experience, to be characterized as appearance as much as any 
other fact. They ask of it as of all others, Can it be consistently con- 
strued in terms of what it is to be real ? And they answer, No. If 
such is their procedure then it is evident that the other position I 
urge in this paper is sound, namely, that speculative theories of 
knowledge are, and are from the nature of the case, independent of 
any empirical evidence to be derived from the fact that the senses de- 
ceive. 2 

2 The difficulty I find with these theories lies, as I have pointed out else- 
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II 

There is an argument which runs somewhat as follows: If the 
senses deceive us, then we do not perceive things as they are ; we per- 
ceive something else, their appearances, representations or images of 
them; now, since the things can not be the representations, nor the 
representations the things, there are two regions of existence, things 
and representations, reality and appearance, which, from the nature 
of the case, can not be bridged by perception ; we need, therefore, a 
theory of knowledge which will give us some insight into this dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality, and show how knowledge 
is possible in view of it. 

But what is the initial antithesis between appearance and real- 
ity ? Is it between a bent stick and a straight stick, the former being 
appearance and the latter reality? If so, what is there to make 
clearer and what demand is there here for a theory of knowledge? 
If we want to know why the stick is straight, is not the answer be- 
cause it conforms to the definition of a straight stick, is what a 
straight stick is, and does what a straight stick does even to appear- 
ing sometimes bent? If we want to know why it appears bent and 
not straight, is not the answer water? Is not the case now disposed 
of? It is water which makes the straight stick appear bent, but not 
the eyes. The senses deceive us because, not revealing the causes why 
things appear as they do, we are led astray. The moment we dis- 
cover that it is water which makes the stick appear bent, we can 
allow for the refraction and be satisfied. But this is not a matter of 
epistemology, but of action, of stimulus and response. If, however, 
the antithesis between appearance and reality is not the initial an- 
tithesis between the bent stick and the straight stick generalized, but 
a totally different antithesis, we must be told what it is. And clearly, 
whatever it is, it can have nothing to do with the deception of the 
senses, for no specific case of that deception falls under it. 

But, it may be asked, how can we escape the conclusion that we 
perceive not things, but only their appearances ? The problem is not 
how may the conclusion be escaped, but whether it has any meaning 
for a theory of knowledge. It is too generally taken for granted that 
we know what it means — that there are things and there are appear- 
ances of them, that the things and their appearances are different, 
and that this is a knowledge or a representative difference. It is too 
uncritically assumed that the bent stick is the means of knowing the 
straight stick, or that the former is a representation of the latter. 

Now there seems to be no evidence for this assumption. Seeing 
the stick bent is not a means of knowing that it is straight, nor is the 

where, not in the consistency of their procedure, but in their credibility. See 
" The Problem of Consciousness" in the Garman Commemorative Volume. 
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stick seen bent a representation of the straight stick. It is not the 
first, evidently, for it is absurd to say that we know a stick is straight 
by seeing it bent, — that we know that reality is reality by perceiving 
that it is appearance. It is not the second, evidently, for the bent 
stick does not represent the straight stick cognitively, is not a substi- 
tute for it, is not something different from it, is not a picture of it. 
If there is representation in the case it is of the fact that a stick which 
looks bent in one set of conditions may look straight in another set. 
One has only to thrust his walking-stick into the water to be as- 
sured that what he now sees is not a picture, a copy, "idea," or 
representation of his stick, because he knows he is looking at his stick 
and not a picture of it. Consequently we again approach the conclu- 
sion that the deception of the senses has nothing to do with a theory 
of knowledge, since it has nothing to do with knowledge or represen- 
tation. Consequently, also, we are under no obligation to escape the 
conclusion that we perceive not things, but only their appearances, 
and under no obligation to subscribe to it. The difficulties attending 
the attempt to escape or to subscribe are artificial difficulties. They 
are not real difficulties, but only apparent ones. 

It has already been pointed out that the senses deceive us, not be- 
cause of any defect in the senses or in the appearances of things to 
us, but because of a defect in action. Briefly the stick seen bent may 
lead us to act as if it were seen straight. In no intelligible sense can 
we claim that the stick ought to be seen straight if our senses are 
not to deceive us. How, we may ask, ought a straight stick in the 
water to appear if it is really a straight stick? Ought it to appear 
straight or bent ? If it appeared straight, it is clear enough that our 
senses would then deceive us by letting the stick appear as it ought 
not to appear. But that is not the way in which they deceive us. 
They let things appear as they ought to appear and that fact is no 
small item in our happiness. Again; if we never acted, if we did 
nothing in response to the appearance of things to us, we should 
never be deceived by our senses. It is evident, therefore, that we are 
deceived not because the appearances of things are not cognitively or 
representatively adequate, — there being no cognition or representa- 
tion involved — but because the appearance of things to us is not alone 
sufficient to enable us to react effectively. If it were, not only would 
the senses never deceive us, but we should have no use for conscious- 
ness or knowledge. 

Ill 

Yet it may be urged again that in spite of all that has been said 
we have, none the less, appearances or images on our hands and these 
are not the things which appear or of which we have images. "It is 
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evident the mind knows not things immediately, but only by the 
intervention of the ideas it has of them. ' ' Any one who denies this 
is refuted by the evidence of the deception of the senses. Thus that 
deception does imply an epistemology. To overlook the implication 
is to assume a theory of knowledge without making the assumption 
explicit. 

This seems to be only a restatement of positions already con- 
sidered ; and what has been already said applies to it. Let us admit 
that there are any number of appearances or images or ideas, the evi- 
dence goes to show that they are not cognitive or cognitively repre- 
sentative. They are stimuli to thinking and doing — to action — and 
it is not in having them, but in reacting to them, that knowledge 
comes into play. They are not the means by which we know, they are 
items with which our knowing deals. Our knowledge, so far as they 
are concerned, consists, not of them, but of propositions about them. 
The appearance of a straight stick bent in the water is not knowledge 
at all. Knowledge exists only when we are able to say that the 
straight stick appears bent because of the water. We should, doubt- 
less, not say this if we did not see the stick bent, but only because the 
fact for which we are seeking a cause would not then be an object of 
our inquiry. Moreover, we make the inquiry because we are radically 
convinced that appearances are what they ought to be, and that, con- 
sequently, if we err, the cause of our erring is not due to any defect 
in them, but to our own ignorance. 

It may be urged, however, that such considerations are inade- 
quate and really avoid the issue. They may be adequate so long as 
we don't make the distinction itself between appearance and reality 
an object of inquiry. We may admit, that is, that appearance is not 
knowledge and has as a stimulus to action no cognitive significance. 
But we can, notwithstanding, ask, what is the reality which appears ? 
The moment we ask that question we come upon a case of knowledge 
for which the distinction between appearance and reality is crucial. 
Indeed we come only then upon a theory of knowledge in the strict 
and philosophical senses. A theory of knowledge in the philosophical 
sense is something different from a theory of knowledge in a logical, 
scientific, or pragmatic sense. 

If this is so, we have certainly made an important advance in our 
analysis of problems. It is a step forward to recognize that a philo- 
sophical theory of knowledge is something quite different from a log- 
ical, scientific, or pragmatic theory. It is a step out of ambiguity 
into clearness. There are those who would say that, while this may 
be so, it is a step not worth while, for it is a step in the direction of 
frivolity and visionary speculation. But what they say can have 
force only if philosophy turns out to be frivolous and visionary. Cer- 
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tainly philosophy ought not to be discredited at the start. We may 
leave the question of its value untouched and still insist that the de- 
ception of the senses has no bearing upon a theory of knowledge 
which is professedly not empirical. In such a theory we are dealing 
with a unique kind of knowledge which we may call theoretical or 
speculative, but which is not the kind of knowledge with which ac- 
tion, science, and affairs are concerned. It is difficult to see, there- 
fore, how the deception of the senses, which is a matter of action, 
science, and affairs, can have any bearing upon a philosophical 
theory of knowledge as it has just now been defined. 

In other words, our contention now takes this shape: Granted 
that the distinction between appearance and reality, as just that dis- 
tinction and no other, is a distinction which now raises the problem 
of the knowledge of reality as reality in distinction from the knowl- 
edge of appearance as appearance, — granted this, we may still insist 
that the distinction as thus construed is not, whatever else it may be, 
the distinction between appearance and reality involved in the de- 
ception of the senses. It is another and a different distinction, and, 
at present, we need not be at all concerned with just what it is. In 
support of this contention all that has been already said might be re- 
peated. In what follows, it is repeated, but in a different form in 
the interest of clearness and reinforcement. 

IV 

It is a variation on the theme of the deception of the senses to 
point out the fact that the same thing may appear in contradictory 
fashion to different observers at the same time and to the same ob- 
server at different times. This fact may raise the question, What then 
is the thing? 3 It can not very well be all of its contradictory ap- 
pearances combined and it can not very well be any one of them ex- 
clusively. When we take them one by one, each has as much right to 
be the thing as any other. This is so undeniably true that writers 
who suspect that it is denied are filled with amazement. 

But to what is its truth relevant? As simply true all by itself 
there is little in it to stimulate thought. The truth must be put into 
a context in order to move on. If, for instance, some one now goes on 
to say: Since the truth is as you have admitted, then "things" have 
no originally objective existence as set over against us; they are not 
ready-made things-in-themselves which affect us and with which we 
deal; they are objective in the Kantian sense, let us say; they are the 

3 I do not think it does raise the question legitimately, because if we do not 
know what ' ' the same thing is ' ' which ' ' appears different, ' ' we can not iden- 
tify the fact we are investigating. Our question is not, What is the thing, but 
why does it appear different. 
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objective of their varied appearances. Here certainly we have a 
theory of knowledge. Now we may readily admit that what such a 
theory says about the objectivity of things — that they are not things- 
in-themselves — is true, but we can not admit that the reason for its 
truth is the reason that has been here assigned, namely, that a thing 
can not be all of its appearances combined or any one of them ex- 
clusively. It will be the different reason — and more in accord with 
the Kantian philosophy — that appearance has nothing to do with 
knowledge. We should claim with him that the theory of knowledge 
is not an empirical theory based on observing the variations and se- 
quences of phenomena. 

To appeal to experience is to invite experience to declare itself on 
the matter appealed to, and here experience declares emphatically 
that while a thing can not be all of its appearances combined or any 
one of them exclusively — simply because it never is — it is every one 
of them in every instance which can be defined. "Was it not ad- 
mitted that the same thing appears different to different observers at 
the same time, and to the same observers at different times? Was it 
not admitted that this is a plain fact of experience ? Was it not also 
admitted that to identify the thing with all of its appearances at 
once or with any one of them exclusively is a plain impossibility? 
But now can these admissions have any force if the thing is not al- 
ways what it appears to be when and to whatever observer? If a 
straight stick which appears bent is not a straight stick which ap- 
pears bent, what is it? 

But some one may say, You have passed from "appears" to "is" 
without any warrant whatever; you can not affirm — and you have 
admitted that you can not — that the stick which appears bent is bent. 
In reply we urge again that the transition from "appears" to "is" 
in cases like this is not a cognitive transition. But we may again 
vary the reply. Some sticks appear bent which are bent. Some ap- 
pear bent which are not bent. In the first case we may say that the 
sticks are what they appear to be, but in the second we may not say 
this. But why? Because it is false. But it is false not because 
there is any error in the appearance, for the sticks appear precisely 
as they must appear, if the conditions of their appearance are genu- 
inely what we take them to be and if they are straight. Otherwise 
there is no meaning in saying that straight sticks appear bent. The 
difference between our two cases is, therefore, a difference which does 
not imply any error in the appearance or any ambiguity in the real- 
ity. The difference is of a totally different sort. In other words if 
we leave out action — thinking or doing — we have no distinction be- 
tween appearance and reality in these cases and we must reduce our 
second case to a simple tautology : a straight stick appearing bent is 
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precisely a straight stick appearing bent — or a straight stick in the 
water is precisely a straight stick in the water — and the stick is thus 
precisely what it appears to be. To just such tautologies, knowledge, 
when it is attained, reduces the distinction (for action) 'between ap- 
pearance and reality. 

V 

In conclusion I wish to point out an assumption which is often 
made in discussions about appearance and reality, and which, to my 
mind, is the principal thing which may lead some readers to think 
that what I have said is not only unconvincing, but irrelevant. I 
shall approach it by using a specific instance, not the stick this time, 
which I abandon with regret, but the circle. 4 

A circle appears different to different observers differently situ- 
ated. It may appear, to use a common mode of expressing it, as any 
one of a series of appearances varying from a line through ellipses 
of varying diameters until the circle appears again as a line. These 
appearances may be graphically pictured to any desired number. 
Now let us suppose that ten observers are given in different situa- 
tions, then it is evident that the circle will appear ten times conform- 
ably to the ten situations. But over and above this evident fact it is 
assumed that there will then be ten different shapes which are ex- 
istentially separate and distinct from one another, and of which each is 
existentially separate and distinct from the circle itself. That is, if 
the circle appears to one observer as a flat ellipse, then it is assumed 
that the appearance is itself a flat ellipse. 5 What these shapes are in 
their essence, where put them, what to do with them when they are 
put there, how explain their relations and connections with one 
another and with the circle — here are problems to tax all our ingenu- 
ity, and problems on which no experiment or no fact of experience 
can throw any light. To affirm that if a circle appears elliptical, then 
its elliptical appearance is an ellipse, is not to state a fact, it is to 
make an assumption which condenses whole volumes of speculative 
philosophy and psychology into a single sentence. 

4 1 have stuck to the stick because it is handy. It should be evident, how- 
ever, that other current examples would have done just as well; the whistle, the 
sound of which must be heard later than its puff of steam is seen, the vanished 
star which must still appear in the sky, etc. The star had peculiar claims for its 
use instead of the stick, because some writers seem to have overlooked the fact 
that it would be very difficult for a vanished star to appear as a vanished star. 

5 Perhaps I ought to have stuck to the stick and said that it is assumed, if a 
straight stick appears bent, that the appearance is itself a bent stick! Let me 
add also that, following the illustration of the text, we have now two geometrical 
figures instead of one. Yet it is to be observed that the properties of the second 
figure, although it is an ellipse, are demonstrably the same as the properties of 
the first figure, although it is a circle. 
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It is not my intention to discuss here the merits of this assump- 
tion, but rather to call renewed attention to it. I have stated it 
crudely because more refined statements of it tend, in my opinion, to 
obscure rather than clarify it. We gain nothing by calling these 
shapes "images," "mental processes," "sensations," "ideas," etc. 
We undoubtedly affirm that things appear in various ways and, so 
affirming, call attention to an interesting and analyzable fact. But 
to convert this fact into an assumption of an order of existences 
which are "mental" or "psychical" and which, none the less, have 
qualities, intensities, space and time characters, and also laws of suc- 
cession and coherence, is to make an assumption which is not self- 
evident, but which demands the most careful scrutiny and the most 
unequivocal evidence. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

Columbia University. 



THE ESSENTIALS OP A FIRST COURSE IN ETHICS 1 

TWO things a first course in ethics should do for college students. 
It should give a fairly adequate survey of the field of ethical 
discussion, and present a fairly consistent program of procedure 
when face to face with actual ethical problems. The former is his- 
torical, the latter constructive. 

With my own students, juniors and seniors who have usually had 
no previous training in philosophy, I obtain the first result by means 
of an epitomized history of philosophy, lasting nine or ten weeks, 
three hours a week. Naturally, I select only the more important 
thinkers, and with each stress the ethical contribution, although the 
systems in their main features are also considered. 

Among the Greeks, I choose Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, 
and the Epicureans, and give in brief form their respective world- 
views and attitudes toward ethical problems. The Greco-Roman 
period I treat rather sketchily, but point out, as clearly as possible, 
the amalgamation of Greek and Jewish thought, the somewhat later 
amalgamation of Greek and Christian thought, and add a brief pres- 
entation of Neoplatonism. But two or three lectures are then needed 
to transport the students to the period of modern philosophy, where 
I select Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz sometimes, Hobbes, the British 
Moralists (but only with reference to their treatment of conscience), 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel briefly, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer. 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Association at 
Chicago, April 5, 1912. 



